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extends from the altar to the ridge of the roof; it is to facili-
tate the descent of the spirits, and the bras and dainties are
bait to allure them. The guests sit along the walls to watch
the proceedings. The medicine-man wears heavy metal
bracelets on his wrists. He throws up grains of rice, variously
coloured, and tries by all kinds of endearing names to draw
the spirits to himself, while he sways his arms about so that
the heavy bracelets rattle. In his hands he holds rirong
leaves, which he waves to and fro. He chants the words in
sing-song tones. In the intervals of his chant the drums beat
loudly. Thus attracted, the spirits are supposed to alight on
the ridge of the roof and descending the ladder to enter
into the medicine-man, who becomes possessed (pasoa). His
dance-movements grow more violent; he runs through the
room, shrieking and clinking bells, and at last rushes out
of the door into the darkness, for the time is night. However,
he returns, dances about mumbling to himself, and after a
good deal of hocus-pocus, in which he is assisted by a woman
helper, he kneels beside the patient, puts his mouth to the
body of the sufferer, then stands up, rushes to the door, and
spits out the sickness.
Thus with the help of the spirits he has got rid of the
illness. The next thing to be done is to recall the absent
soul (amiroe) of the sufferer. As the expulsion of the malady
has occupied the whole night, the recalling of the soul
has to be reserved for the following night. After the medi-
cine-man has ascertained what spirit has carried off the
patient's soul, he prepares a puppet and offers it to the spirit
instead of the sick person, begging him to release the captive
soul. But the method of procedure varies according to the
nature of the spirit that has carried off the soul. If it is a
spirit of the air which has abstracted the soul, the medicine-
man may employ the small model of a boat (sampan) with a
little wooden bird attached to the top of the mast. The bird
typifies the flight through the air, and the soul of the medi-
cine-man goes with it to seek and find the lost soul of the
patient. He brings the soul back in a little box, and drawing
it cautiously out, mixes it with oil, and rubs the oil on the
patient's head. The lost soul returns to the patient's body
through the fontanel.